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the Vail Correspondent 


preserving a part of America’s past 


At the operating desk. 

Is there a key collector anywhere who doesn’t have at least 
a couple of Vibroplex bugs in his collection? Vibroplex keys are 
the most popular collectible make, for several reasons. 

First, acquiring the many models made over the years poses 
an interesting challenge to the collector. The goal of obtaining all 
of the Vibroplex bugs can keep one pleasantly occupied for a long 
time. John Elwood (WW7P) completed his collection recently when 
he found his missing bug at a Flagstaff hamfest. It was, of all 
things, the Zephyr that he looked so long for. More typically, the 
collector will look for the Upright or the ultra-scarce Midget to 
fill the last empty space on his shelf. 

Another reason for the popularity of Vibroplex is the sheer 
quantity of the more common models available. This means that we 
can all easily acquire a nice, if limited, variety of the make rather 
quickly, then settle back for the long haul of looking for the rest. 

And finally, to interest the detective in each of us, there is 
always something to be learned about the keys and the company. 
Many words have been written on Vibroplex and its bugs, but not 
all of the questions have been answered. (In fact, not all of the 
questions have even been raised.) This issue of the Correspondent 
will add a few more words to the subject. We'll assume you have 
some familiarity with the product, so we’ll skip the basics. 

We'll look at a few of the questions that have been 
overlooked or avoided to date, answer some of them, and raise 
others. In the articles that follow, I'll save myself some typing by 
referring to the only two books dedicated to the subject at hand, 
my Vibroplex Collector’s Guide (Artifax Books, 1990) and Bill 
Holly’s (K1BH) The Vibroplex Company Inc (Vibroplex, 1990), as 
"French" and "Holly." 

Before you get to the article on page 8, see if you notice 
anything unusual about Randy Cole’s key on the cover. But first, 
to get you in the "Vibroplex mood," we’ll start off this issue with 
a trip to the plant itself. --W1IMQ 


A Trip to Portland 
Tom French, WIIMQ 


Finding ourselves vacationing at Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine, in the summer of 1990, we decided to motor a bit further 
north to visit the home of the Vibroplex Company, Inc. There’s no 
clue on the modern nameplates, but the Company has been located 
in Portland for some dozen years. 

Turning off on Route 1A in South Portland, we first looked 
for the old location on Fore Street. Finding it, the reason for the 
later move became obvious: number 476 is now a parking lot. So 
we drove up Union, left on Congress to Monument Square, and 
right on Elm Street. 

Portland is a city much like Boston: an old sea-port with 
brick buildings. The center of each is atop a hill, with the main 
part of the city rather compact and easily traversed by foot. 

Elm Street is one-way, best approached from Congress 
Street at Monument Square. We drove down the hill looking for 
the Vibroplex sign that would indicate number 98, which should be 
somewhere on our left. No luck. 

We were at the end of Elm Street now, at the bottom of the 
hill in a heavily commercial area of warehouses, factories and a 
few stores. Our mistake, perhaps, was looking for a Vibroplex 
sign. Next time around, we’d concentrate on the numbers of the 
buildings. 

Circling back, we found 98 on a modern one-story brick 
building on the low side of Lancaster Street. It is about 25 by 80 
feet in dimension. The narrow side faced Elm Street with a door 
carrying the proper number, but no other sign that this was the 
location of the last bug-maker in the U.S. We parked the truck (no 
easy chore finding a spot) and entered. 

The small unadorned entryway led us down eight steps to 
the basement and what seemed to be the shipping and receiving 
room for some company on the main floor above. The fancier, 
first-floor entrance was, after all, on Lancaster Street. Hmmm. 
Well, maybe we had entered Vibroplex through the wrong door. 

In front of us was a battered desk with paper sign reading 
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"UPS and Parcel Post Shipping." A few desks, tables and filing 
cabinets at the left denoted an office area. Beyond stretched a sea 
of metal shelves, heavy with small cartons. 

We told the fellow at the first desk--an old rolltop crowded 
with paperwork--that we were looking for Vibroplex. 

He waved his arm to take in all we had noticed. "You’ve 
found it," he said. 


98 Elm Street (door on right) 


The whole set-up occupies no more room than the basement of a 
typical, if largish, New England ranch house. Shipping and 
receiving consists of a battered desk at the bottom of the stairs. A 
couple of desks and several bookcases and file cabinets to the left 
comprise the office area. Beyond the office area, a few benches 
make up the key assembly area. 

The middle section of the floor is filled with steel shelving 
for parts and finished product inventory, broken by a central isle 
that runs to a doorway in a wall at the back. These areas, shipping, 
office and stock, are unbroken by walls or partitions. 
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Just before the back wall, on the right, is one of two rooms 
in the basement; this seems to be a _ combination 
lunchroom/conference room. The doorway in the rear wall opens 
into a small, clean and well-equipped machine shop. (For a look at 
the machine shop, see Holly, page 42.) 

Some time before our trip we had met, at a local ham flea 
market, a fellow who had visited Vibroplex some years earlier. We 
don’t know whether he went to Fore Street or Elm Street, but he 
said he was surprised to find no reception area, no display of 
products. His impression was that they didn’t seem to care about 
impressing walk-in trade, or of exhibiting the history of this fine 
old company. 

Our feeling was the same. The absence of any exterior sign 
on the building was matched by the lack of any inside indication 
that Vibroplex lived here. This machining/assembly/shipping area 
could be connected with almost any product. Only a closer look 
indicated an association with telegraph keys. 

After buying a few replacement parts for some of our bugs 
and paddles, we took a closer look. Two keys sat on a shelf in the 
office area: we only took a quick glance at the first, which looked 
like a Lionel J-38. The other was more interesting: a beige-based 
Champion made, as indicated by the lack of an address on the 
nameplate, in Maine (serial number 4954). 

We chatted with the woman in the assembly area, who was 
putting together eight or ten Presentation bugs. She parted a dust- 
curtain on the shelves at the back of her bench, revealing numerous 
Iambics in both gray-based Standard and chrome-based Deluxe 
models. 

Later, a tray of a dozen Brass Racers was placed on the 
shipping desk. We finally felt we were in key-collector heaven. 

Vibroplex is, nonetheless, a small company directed toward 
mail-order and dealer sales. We saw, during our visit, only six 
employees, including its owner and President, Peter Garsoe. 

Peter--he was the fellow at the desk when we walked in-- 
bought the company about a dozen years earlier when it was 
advertised for sale by the Albrights. We talked in the lunchroom, 
where he revealed that our first impressions were not mistaken. He 
believes in keeping costs down. Overhead, he said, is "money on 
the floor." 


We talked about amateur radio. Interestingly, Peter isn’t a 
ham. Even more interestingly, he’s in favor of the no-code license. 
He feels it will bring more people into the hobby, and some of 
them will get into CW. And then, perhaps, buy a Vibroplex bug. 

On our way out, we bought a Vibroplex tee-shirt. With this 
memento of our visit, we headed for our truck, pondering our visit 
to Vibroplex. 


We came away from 98 Elm Street feeling satisfied and happy. We 
had found the home of Vibroplex, saw the set-up and many of its 
products, and talked with its owner. And yet ... we had a lingering 
feeling of being unfulfilled. 

We wanted more. Here is a company that has made keys for 
most of this century; a company started by the inventor of the bug, 
Horace Martin. This is a company that has traced its history 
through the Albright family back a hundred years. 

We had wanted to visit an old-time company that cherishes 
that history and proudly displays its products; a company that is 
prepared to welcome us, and give us a tour. 

We had wanted to see, gleaming in glass cases, an early 
Original, an Upright, a Martin Junior, and a dozen other old bugs. 

Instead, we found a small manufacturing shop tucked 
without identification into the basement of a modern building. 

Had we expected too much? Vibroplex does, after all, sell 
its products by mail and telephone, and through dealers. Should we 
expect it to engage in frills and pomp for the occasional walk-in 
tourist? Low overhead allows the company to stay in business, and 
do the one thing that is most important to us: keep making and 
selling Vibroplex keys. 

The fault, perhaps, is not in the company, but in ourselves. 
To key collectors, each of its products carries with it the baggage 
of history. To expect the company, or any company striving for 
economic profit, to saddle itself with the expense of displays, tours 
and historical fancy-work is to expect too much. That it is here at 
all should be satisfaction enough. 

Searching for the company, looking through it, and thinking 
about its presence and its products, we come to the only conclusion 
that explains the somewhat unfulfilled feeling that a key collector 
takes away with him: Vibroplex is a state of mind. 
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A Vibroplex Puzzlement 


Thanks to Colin Waters, G3TSS 
and Randy Cole, KN6W 


Letters from two readers on opposite sides of the Atlantic, 
arriving within days of each other, illustrate that merely collecting 
keys isn’t enough. We must also pay attention to what we’ve 
acquired, and relate our findings to the production and design 
history of the device. In the case of a particular Vibroplex 
mechanism, two alert readers leave us more knowledgeable, and 
at the same time more puzzled, about Vibroplex bugs. 

Colin Waters, G3TSS, writes: "As you remarked in the 
postscript in your Introduction to Key Collecting, ’Each of us holds 
a piece of the puzzle.’ I am sure that through TVC we can all 
contribute our "piece of the puzzle’ which will enable other 
collectors to share our information and benefit all of us..." 

And referring to my discussion of the nameplate shown in 
a line-drawn ad for McElroy’s Junior model Mac Key (TVC No. 
1), Colin continues: "With regard to the subject of taking those line 
drawings shown in adverts for keys too seriously and as 
representative of the actual product: My advice is do not take the 
advert drawings for granted. If we did, we would all be out 
searching for the Vibroplex Champion’ shown in just about all the 
ads from 1939 onward that shows this model with a ’pinned’ dash 
lever that was used on the pre-1921 Patent 1,445,266 machines and 
not the bent-lug dash lever that actually exists on the ’Champion’". 

Ah, yes, the bent-lug lever. For the first two decades of 
manufacture of the Vibroplex bugs, the dash lever was 
independently suspended on its own pivot pin. A yoke fastened to 
the dot or main lever by a screw held a small vertical pin that acted 
as the pivot for the dash lever. Horace Martin’s patent no. 842,154 
of 1907 (French, p. 33; Holly, p. 70) shows this old-style pivot 
assembly. This lasted until the early 1920’s. 

The patent application for the new style "bent lug" 
attachment of the dash lever (French, p. 37; Holly, p. 87) was 
filed in December 1921; the patent was granted in February 1923. 
Lugs (or tabs, or ears) integrally formed in the dash lever are bent 


"Modern" bent-lug dash lever. 


so as to hug the dot (or main) lever, as shown above. The pivot 
shaft passes through these lugs, and through the dot lever which 
has been thickened to accommodate the shaft. This simplification 
eliminated three parts and a couple of assembly steps. 

As we all know, Vibroplex bugs made after this invention 
used the new style dash lever attachment, rather than the earlier 
pinned attachment method. The earliest No. 6 models (Lightning 
Bugs), introduced in the mid-1920’s, never had the yoke-and-pin 
pivot for the dash lever but started out with the new style pivot. 
Holly, fig. 41, shows a photo of a 1927 No. 6; French, p. 61, 
depicts a No. 6 in a 1929 ad. Both have the bent-lug pivot system. 

The bent-lug invention seems to be the basis for the 
"improved Vibroplex" ads, which appeared at the time the bent- 
lug pivot was invented. Holly shows such an ad at page 22 that 
calls attention to the "Improved Trunnion Lever--More simple, 
more reliable and easier to manipulate." This ad appeared in 
October 1921, three months before the patent application was filed 
and well within the allowed one-year time limit for public use of 
an invention before the patent is applied for (see French, p. 14). 
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With that design history of the dash lever as background, 
the incongruity in the Champion ad, pointed out by Colin, is 
apparent. The Champion was brand new in 1939 and yet the ads 
clearly show the old attachment method used on this new key 
(French, p. 62; Holly, p. 33; a magnifying lens is helpful). But if 
I may contradict Colin, the ads do not use a drawing of a 
Champion, but a photograph. In any event, those who have noticed 
this curiosity quite likely dismissed it as being a prototype of a 
preliminary design, discarded before production. 

Then a letter arrived from Randy Cole, KN6W, containing 
his "piece of the puzzle." Randy, too, noted the odd Champion 
ads. By itself, this resurrection of an old device for a new key 
would not have been too troubling, but Randy’s letter contained 
something far more startling. 

Randy included a photograph of a De Luxe Lightning Bug. 
Randy’s source purchased it in 1942 from a Pan Am radio operator 
who used it on DC-3s flying on the Pacific Northwest. Shown on 
this issue’s cover, it bears SN 115087 and a Fulton Street address. 
The De Luxe models were introduced by Vibroplex in 1940 
(French, p. 64; Holly, p. 33). The early De Luxe bugs like 
Randy’s are easily identified by a screw and locknut atop the 


De Luxe lightning Bug with pinned dash lever. 
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frame, rather than the later red plastic insert. And the first 
illustrations for the De Luxe Lightning Bug show it with the bent- 
lug pivot (QST, December 1940, shown in Holly, p. 55). 

Randy’s bug is a typical early De Luxe model--except for 
one feature never before seen on any Lightning Bug: It has a 
pinned dash lever! The existence of Randy’s pinned-lever Lightning 
Bug brings us back to Colin’s letter, and suggests that the unusual 
Champion shown in the ad was not a fluke. Maybe we should all 
be out searching for a Champion with a pinned dash lever. 

But that’s not the end of the story. Not long after acquiring 
the unusual Lightning Bug, Randy obtained an Original style 
Vibroplex. This Standard model, SN 115952 (early 1940’s), with 
Fulton Street address, also has the pinned dash lever mechanism! 

The old design was once more forsaken. But for a brief 
period, Vibroplex gave its future collectors one more thing to 
puzzle over, and new keys to collect. 

De Luxe Lightning Bug photos by Randy Cole, KN6W. Bent- 
lug lever photo by Tom French, W1IMQ. 


The Collection 


Suggestions from our readers on acquiring, cleaning, repairing, 
displaying and maintaining our collections. 


Vibroplex Bug Touch-Up. Randy Cole, KN6W. 

To touch up the red paint on the modern nameplates of the 
Vibroplex bugs, I use a "Sharpie" fine-point permanent marking 
pen. Other brands would probably also work well. It’s quick and 
easy to do a good job and the color is a good match to the original. 


Vibroplex Nameplate Refinishing. Ralph Caryl, W8LHG. 

Ralph has a Champion whereon the gold color had been 
removed from about half of the nameplate. "Someone probably 
sprayed contact cleaner on it," suggests Ralph. The fix was easy. 
"I rubbed on some gold pigment. It worked fine." He used "Rub 
"N Buff," a wax base metallic finish that comes in a tube. Ralph 
says the Antique Gold shade cannot be told from the original 
without careful checking. 
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Vibroplex Decals 


We are all familiar with the Vibroplex logo--the lightning 
bug with the lightning bolts around it. Pick up any bug with the 
"modern" nameplate, and there it is. This dates the logo back to 
the appearance of this plate in 1920 or ’21 (Holly, p. 23). As we 
see, the lightning bug logo predates the Lightning Bug key, which 
appeared in the mid-twenties (French, p. 60; Holly, p. 26). 

As many Vibroplex collectors know, that was not the 
earliest use of the bug logo. It appeared on a decal for a brief time 
before showing up on the nameplate. But the bug decal was itself 
preceded by an earlier logogrammatic device. 

This first style of decalcomania can be found on keys from 
the 1915 era. It has a circular shape with "Vibroplex” in a slash 
through the circle. What is noteworthy about this decal is that the 
name J.E. Albright appears in the top portion of the circle, making 
it the only insignia to appear on Vibroplex keys that bears his 
name. The photo below shows such an Albright decal. 
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The Albright decal shown is on a No. 4 (Blue Racer) in the 
collection of John Elwood, WW7P. The thin and hazy decal is in 
typical condition. The color combination is red and silver. 


The second style decal illustrated the bug, and was in use 
just before 1920. This first use of the insect logo on the Vibroplex 
keys appeared in a style identical to that still used today. The photo 
above shows the bug decal on Ken Graves’ (W7FA) two-lever, SN 
74064. A close-up of the bug decal on an Original model 
Vibroplex, SN 74938, owned by Warren Vance, of Arizona, 
appears on the next page. 

The similarity between the bug decal and the nameplate 
figure that followed soon after is obvious. Russ Kleinman (WASY) 
reported in the N7CFO Keyletter no. 4 that he has found the bug 
decal in both gold and silver versions. 

The bug decal immediately preceded the keys that carried 
the modern bug nameplate. This is evidenced by the serial 
numbers, and by the nameplate style on the bugs on which which 
many, if not all, of the decals are found. The plate follows Holly, 
fig. 80, and differs from it in two slight areas: the corners are 
square (not notched), and it carries the 1918 patent (1,260,008). 
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You may have a Vibroplex key with this style of nameplate 
but without the bug decal. Like most decalcomania, those on the 
Vibroplex keys are said to be water-soluble. For this reason, the 
lack of a decal on a cleaned-up Vibroplex bug of the era in which 
a decal might be expected may not mean much, except that the 
"restorer" learned a sad lesson. Extreme care in cleaning the keys 
on which decals are found is advised. 

As for positioning on the key, all of the decals shown are 
located to the left rear of the frame. It is therefore surmised that in 
the usual case, the decals will be found in this location. A Model 
X key, however, has insufficient room at the left rear of the frame 
for the placement of a decal; see, for example, those Model X bugs 
shown in Holly at pages 12 and 15. This is why the Albright decal 
on my Model X, SN 25418, is located at the back of the key, next 
to the damper support. 

With the "decal" bugs, the definition of a "complete" 
collection continues to grow. Happy hunting. 


Close-up of bug decal, 1918-1920 


Photo credits: Two-lever by Ken Graves, W7FA; other photos by 
the editor. 
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QNC 


Notes, messages and items of interest. Send yours in. 


You say you’re a serious key collector? You buy whole collections? 
Well, here is a very large collection just right for the Vibroplex 
specialist: The Vibroplex Company. Yes, for a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars you can own not just the inventory of the 
country’s only bug-maker but the equipment, name and prestige as 
well. So if you’ve always wanted to make your own bugs (admirers 
of NIKPR, take note!) but couldn’t think of a name for them, 
here’s your solution. To pursue this further, direct your inquiry to 
Maine. (I know this is the April issue, but I’m not fooling.) 


As originally conceived, the Vibroplex Presentation was the 
"Super DeLuxe" model of the Vibroplex bugs. In the years since 
then it has undergone a few changes, as first pointed out to me by 
Howell Babbitt (W3IDO). Gone is the "super-speed control 
mainspring," the provision for adjusting the length of the pendulum 
leaf spring. Also gone is the flexible ground lead (pigtail) from the 
dash lever to the frame. 

It’s nice to have a brand-new bug, and the Presentation is 
the prettiest face in the crowd. But to complete your collection, 
you’ve got to "go for the old" and have a Super DeLuxe. 


Randy Cole (KN6W) reports: "I have a late New York or early 
Maine Lightning Bug (SN 387395; 833 Broadway; plate is glued 
on) with a brown base which I’m sure is the original color. It’s a 
reddish brown called Sienna brown. Supposedly there are 
Vibroplex bugs out there painted the same buff [beige] color found 
on Vibrokeyers. Are there any other modern Vibroplex bugs out 
there with oddball base colors (original, of course)? Is there a story 
behind these, or did Vibroplex just run out of gray paint?" 

Randy’s brown bug is early Maine, a short-lived experiment, 
according to Vibroplex president Peter Garsoe. The new Maine (no 
address) nameplates appeared shortly thereafter. Regarding beige 
bugs, this color was used at 833 Broadway, see Holly, fig. 54 
caption.-W1IMQ 
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Number 84,356 


Everyone who has been collecting Vibroplex keys for any 
length of time runs across number 84,356 sooner or later. Many 
think it is the bug’s serial number...but 84,356 is too high for the 
era in which the bug was made to be a serial number. Another 
common guess is that it’s a patent number...but even Martin’s 
"Autoplex" patent (732 648) is higher than this. 


With the help of the staff at the Portland (Maine) Public 
Library, I found that 84,356 isn’t a serial or patent number at all. 
It’s the federal registration number of Horace Martin’s famous 
trademark "Vibroplex." The application for trademark registration 
was granted, and the number issued, on November 28 1911. 

Can we pin down the period when this plate was used, and 
thus date the keys on which it appears? Clearly it was after 
November 5 1912, the last patent date on the plate. 

The "others [patents] pending" legend is not helpful; it can’t 
refer to the next patent granted to Martin, no. 1 260 008, since that 
was applied for in 1917. By that time the rectangular "Inc." plate 
was in use (Holly, fig. 79). Without further information, an "early 
date" of 1913 for this plate seems a reasonable estimate. 

And the introduction of the "Inc." plate in 1915 delimits 
the "late date" of our plate. So our "trademark" plate is placed 
roughly in the period 1913-1914. 

The serial number for these keys is elsewhere on the bug, 
as it is for all of the Vibroplex bugs made before 1915. It may be 
stamped on the damper, or on a connecting strip as it is on the 
Model X that bears the plate pictured (SN 25418). 
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unclassified ads 


Support The Vail Correspondent 
and your fellow collectors by 
placing your sell or trade ads to 
appear here first. 


Trade damaged but restorable Super 
Stream-Speed key by McElroy (S- 
600) or landline gear for Martin 
Junior or Rotoplex. Russ Kleinman, 
WASY, 9442 E Kemper Rd, 
Loveland OH 45140. (513) 683- 
7528. 


Early Vibroplex & Martin bugs 
wanted including Upright & Signal 
Corps models, Martin research & 
Bunnell-Martin. Need late 
McElroys. John Hensley, WJS5J, 
5054 Holloway Ave, Baton Rouge 
LA 70808. 


Telegraph Apparatus Co. bug ID 
plates available at cost from Dave 
Pennes, WA3LKN, 7410 Noel Rd, 
Indianapolis IN 46278. Faithful 
copies of the original. $7 and 
SASE. 

(I have seen these; they are a 
nice substitute for those TAC bugs 
missing the nameplate. Also, let 
Dave know if you would like a 
Lionel J-36 repro plate. If the 
interest is there, he will consider 
making them also.-W1IMQ.) 


Need for my military key 
collection: J-46, J-51 and the round 
metal base for the Navy flameproof 
key used with the TBY. Henry 
Engstrom, KD6KWH, Box 5846, 
Santa Rosa CA 95402. 


Trade late DeLuxe Blue Racer, 
Champions, Les Logan 515. 
Seeking good "U" damper Blue 
Racer, WW2 DeLuxe Original/Blue 
Racer (gray bases), mint Lightning 
Bug w/gray base. Still want Valiant 
and info about W6MFY. Randy 
Cole, KN6W, 1216 S Alvira, LA 
CA 90035. (213) 939-9847. 


For sale/trade: McElroy metal 
Stream Key. $50. Pete, WB2BYQ, 
75 Church St., Ramsey NJ 07446. 
(201) 818-4311. 


Trade: IBM model IIC electric 
typewriter, all caps (CW mill type) 
in complete and working condition 
for any interesting telegraph key. 
Mill believed from the 1950s. Wes 
Spence, ACSK, 465 Creekwood 
Dr., Silsbee TX 77656. (409) 755- 
4753. 


errata 


At No. 2, p. 15, the comparison of 
Bob Butt’s (NIKPR) "Baby Bug" to 
a Brass Racer should have been to a 
Blue Racer. 


key clicks 


Letters will be published as space 
permits, and may be edited. Let’s 
get to know each other, tell us of 
your collecting interests and 
experiences. 


Received #2 issue of TVC. 
Great job! Enjoyed Jim’s BBMC 
story. That ST-A key is the one I 
swapped him. 


Suggestion--any chance of 
TVC being mailed in an envelope 
like "Morsum Magnificat"? Post 
office tore up the edges. John 
Elwood, WW7P. 

Your suggestion is receiving 
serious consideration, especially 
since the Phoenix P.O. mutilated 
your card, it arrived in a plastic 
“we apologize" baggie. Meanwhile, 
if anyone ever receives a damaged 
issue of TVC, let us know and we 
will send you another copy.- 
WI1IMQ. 


The magazine shows a lot of 
promise, and I look forward to 
future issues. Jack Klobuchar, 
WIBZT. 


Great job on issue No. 2-- 
enjoyed every bit of it, and I’m 
looking forward to No. 3 and all 
those that will follow. The article 
by Jim Zimmerman, KG6VI, was 
very informal and educational. 

The piece on the keys built by 
Bob Butt, NIKPR, is enough to 
make those of us without that kind 
of talent weep in frustration. That 
"Brass Jungle" is beautiful beyond 
description. 

One of the toughest things for 
the beginning key collector to cope 
with is the price to pay for a key 
whether offered at a hamfest or 
elsewhere. I realize that the best 
price one can establish with the 
seller prevails at any given time, 
but it would be very useful if 
ballpark figures were available and 
published as a guide. Something to 
think about. Alby Allen, WB4NNC. 

A few years back, I proposed a 
price guide to several experienced 
collectors. The majority response 


was, "please don’t." They felt it 
would do collectors more harm than 
good. (I don’t totally agree, but the 
argument does have merit.) 

My advice: Learn before 
buying. Learn what others are 
asking, ask what others have paid. 
But in the end, you will learn that 
others opinions of value are only 
marginally relevant to your own 
interests and pocketbook, and you 
will come to your own conclusions 
as to key values. 

Readers, what advice do you 
have for Alby? Your comments on 
this subject are welcome.-W1IMQ. 


Got volume no. 2 of TVC 
yesterday and very pleased with all 
the info it contains. I think Bob 
N1KPR will have to hide from all 
the people who are going to write 
him wanting custom-built "Brass 
Jungles." 

I enjoyed Jim Zimmerman’s 
article on BBMC keys. I, too, have 
never seen a CSA in the flesh, but I 
bet it would handle like a gem-- 
like all the other BBMC keys. I 
have made a rather trivial 
observation that perhaps Jim has 
noticed also. That I know of, 
BBMC is the only company that has 
used a two-tone knob. The top half 
is red, but the bottom half (that you 
don’t see without looking for it) is 
clear! In fact you can even see the 
glue that holds the pin in place 
through the plastic! This holds true 
for the few ST and ST-A’s that I’ve 
seen. It is not true on "Ham-Keys," 
so it should be easy to tell if one 
manufacturer’s knob has been 
substituted for the other, aside from 
the fact that the "Ham-Key" knob is 
not nearly as bright as the BBMC 


one. I wonder if Jim’s BBMC 
collection also has this peculiar 
knob coloration? 

Key-Claus brought me three 
new ones for Xmas, all European: 
two German, one Italian. The 
Italian one reportedly came from a 
plane which was in Spain "during 
the occupation." One of the German 
ones is a covered miniature straight 
key, the other is a very curious 
module which clearly is part of a 
larger piece of equipment and is 
housed in an aluminum cylinder. 
Russ Kleinman, WASY. 

I forwarded your observation 
about the BBMC knobs to Jim; his 
response follows.-W1IMQ. 


All Brown Brothers Machine 
Company (BBMC) straight key 
knobs were constructed out of 
lengths of plastic material that was 
made in three equal-thickness layers 
of color tones; first a very bright 
red layer on top, then a light pink 
middle layer, and finally a clear 
bottom layer. Mr. Brown used this 
combination of color layers in his 
construction of the straight key 
knobs to accentuate the lower 
"Navy-type" chip, which was 
constructed entirely out of the very 
bright red colored plastic. 

I did not observe the "glue" 
nor the "pin".... Rather, all eight of 
my BBMC straight key knobs were 
attached to the key’s arm with a 
single 8-32 thread cadmium-plated 
bolt. Each straight key’s lower flat 
chip is in turn attached to the knob 
by this same bolt. Upon closer 
inspection, this bolt seems to have 
been secured to the key’s knob by 
screwing/tapping into a previously 
drilled hole and then cutting the 
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bolt’s head off. (Evidence of light 
grinding on the end of the bolt gave 
visual clues here.) 

In my collection of BBMC 
straight keys there appeared to have 
been two distinct types of straight 
key knob styles. The first type was 
used on the BBMC models ST, 
CTL and CTL-A; their straight key 
knob had a distinct, sharp top edge. 
A second type key knob was used 
on the BBMC models ST-A and 
CTL-B; their straight key knobs had 
a top edge with a more gentle, 
rounded edge. Both type knobs 
were constructed out of the same 
color and type plastic material. Both 
were secured to the key arm with 
the same type of fastener. 

The type of knobs used in the 
construction of the Ham-Key 
straight key knobs is made out of a 
lighter shade of red plastic. This 
plastic also has a duller, less smooth 


finish than those of the RP**“ line. 


Closer examination of the plastic 
parts on the Ham-Keys shows 
evidence of cut points which would 
indicate that they were made by 
using pressure-injection of liquid 
plastic into forgings. 

I would welcome any direct 
correspondence to my address given 
below to further explore any other 
questions TVC readers may have 
about the BBMC line. 

I am still very interested in 
locating the only type of BBMC key 
that I still lack in my collection; a 
model CSA, combination straight 
key and bug on a single base. I 
invite information, parts or offers to 
sell from anyone about this model 
BBMC key. Jim Zimmerman, 
KG6VI, 2316 W. Dallin St., 
Lancaster CA 93536-5702. 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 


= 5 = SS 
Martin’s New and Improved VIBROPLEX 
Teg. Trade Marka Vibroplex Bug Lightning Bug Transmits perfect signals at any desired speed. 
Kasy to learn and operate. Saves the arm. Used 
and recommended by more than 85,000 wireless 
and commercial operators. 
Special Large Contacted Vibroplex 


Equipped with 3-16 inch contact points to 
break high current without use of relay ....$25. 


Sent on receipt of price 


THE VIBROPLEX CO. Inc. 


825 Broadway, New York Established 1890 
Brooklyn: 796 Fulton St. 


New 
Improved 
Single-Lever 


Japanned Rase, $17 
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